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HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNAL. 

Through the kindness of a friend we have 
been gratified with a perusal of a “ Narrative 
of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India, from Calcutta to Bombay, by the late 
Reginald Heber, Bishop of Caleutta.”” Under 
strong prepossessions, as we were, in favour 
of the talents and elegant attainments of the 
author, our expectations were considerably 
raised, and we have not been disappointed. 
lew books of travels have been written, in our 
opinion, equal to this in interest and attrac- 
tions. Quoting the language of the London 
Quarterly Review in reference to it, with “the 
eye of a painter, and the pen of a poet; a mind 
richly stored with the literature of Europe, 
both ancient and modern; great natural shrewd- 
ness and sagacity; and a temper as amiable and 
candid as ever accompanied and adorned the 
energies of a fine genius,” much of the charm 
which the author has spread over his pages, 
appears to us to consist in the traces with 
which they abound of his own amiable and en- 
gaging disposition—his ever active benevo- 


“These are the remains of a village begun by a 
joint company, who undertook to cut down the thick- 
ets and reclaim the marshes of Saugor, a few years 
ago. They found, however, that as the woods were 
cut down on this side, the sea encroached, the sandy 
beach not having sufficient tenacity of itself to resist 
its invasions; and the land was again abandoned to 
its wild deer and its tigers; for these last it has al- 
ways been infamous, and the natives, | understand, 
regard it with such dread, that it is almost impossible 
to induce them to approach the wilder parts of its 
shore, even in boats, as instances are said to be by 
no means infrequent of tigers swimming off from the 
coast to a considerable distance. This danger is, 
probably, like all others, over-rated, but it is a fortu- 
nate circumstance that some such terror hangs over 
Saugor, to deter idle seamen and young officers from 
venturing on shooting excursions, so much as they 
otherwise would do, on a shore so dreadfully un- 
wholesome as all these marshy islets are, under a 
sun, which even now intensely fierce, is standing 
over our heads ‘ in a hot and copper sky.’ The stream 
of coffee-coloured water by which we are surround- 
ed, sufficiently indicates by its tint the inundations 
which have supplied it. 

“One of the first specimens of the manners of the 
country which have fallen under our notice, has been 
a human corpse, slowly floating past, according to 
the well known custom of the Hindoos. About 12 
o’clock some boats came on board with fish and fruit, 
manned by the Hindoos from the coast. 


“ They were all small slender men, extremely 
black, but well made, with good countenances and 
fine features—certainly a handsome race; the fruits 
were shaddocks, plantains, and coco-nuts, none good 
of their kind, as we were told; the shaddock resem- 
bles a melon externally, but is in fact a vast orange, 
with a rind of two inches thick, the pulp much less 


lence—his conjugal and parental tenderness— | juicy than a common orange, and with rather a bit- 


his liberal, mild, and unaffected piety. We} 
understand that our enterprising fellow citi- 
zens, Carey, Lea, and Carey, will soon publish 
an edition of it; in the mean time, we have! 
thought some extracts might be advantageous- | 
ly introduced into * The Friend.” ‘The work| 
appears to have been begun immediately on| 
the Bishop’s arrival in the Hooghly, and the| 
first chapter is principally occupied with what| 
occurred in the passage up that river until he| 
reached Calcutta. Although the incidents in| 
this portion of the narrative, in themselves, are | 
rather unimportant, they nevertheless consti- 
tute, in the hands of the author, to whom every | 
thing he now beheld for the first time wore| 
the face of novelty, the materials of a por-| 
traiture so vivid and faithful to the life, that the | 
reader for the time being seems to be led cap- 
tive, to be identified with the party, and to 
have under his eye the actual scenery, with all 
its distinctive peculiarities. 


“ At day-break of October the 4th, we had a _ 
view of the Island »f Saugor, a perfectly flat and 

swampy shore, with scattered tall trees dark like 
firs, and jungle about the height of young coppice 
wood, ofa very fresh and vivid green. With a large 
glass | could distinguish something like deer grazing 
or lying down amid the swampy grass, and also 
some ruimous cottages and barn-like buildings, 


ter flavour, certainly a fruit which would be little 
valued in England, but which in this burning weather 
I thought rather pleasant and refreshing. The plan- 
tain grows in bunches, with its stalks arranged side 
by side; the fruit is shaped like a kidney potato, 
covered with a loose dusky skin, which peals off 
easily with the fingers. The pulp is not unlike 
an over-ripe pear. 

* While we were marketing with these poor people, 
several large boats from the Maldive Islands passed, 
which were pointed out to me by the pilot as objects 
of curiosity, not often coming to Calcutta; they have 
one mast, a very large square mainsail, and one top- 
sail, are built, the more solid parts of coco-wood, the 
lighter of bamboo, and sail very fast and near the 
wind ; each carries from thirty to fifty men, who are 
all sharers in the vessel and her cargo, which consists 
of cowries, dried fish, coco-nut oil, and the coir or 
twine made from the fibres of the same useful tree; 
and each has a small cabin to himself. 


| 


“ Several boats of a larger dimension soon after 
came along side; one was decked, with two masts, a 
bowsprit, and rigged like a schooner without top- 
sails. The master and crew of this last were taller 
and finer men than those whom we had seen before ; | 
the former had a white turban wreathed round a red | 
cap, a white short shirt without sleeves, and a silver 
armilet a little above the elbow, the crew were chiefly 
naked, except a cloth round the loins; the colour of 
all was the darkest shade of antique bronze, and to- 
gether with the elegant forms and well turned limbs 
of many among them, gave the spectator a perfect 
impression of Grecian statues of that metal; in sta- 
ture and apparent strength, they were certainly 


much inferior to the generality of our ship's com- 
pany.” 

“ We were now approaching the side of the river 
opposite Kedgeree, and nothing met the eye but a 
dismal and unbroken line of thick, black wood and 
thicket, apparently impenetrable and interminable, 
which one might easily imagine to be the habitation 
of every thing monstrous, disgusting, and dangerous, 
from the tiger and the cobra di capella down to the 
scorpion and musquito—from the thunder storm to 
the fever. We had seen, the night before, the light- 
nings flash incessantly and most majestically from 
this quarter ; and what we now saw was not ill fitted 
for a nursery of such storms as Southey describes as 
prevailing in his Padalon. The seamen and officers 
spoke of this shore with horror, as the grave of all 
who were so unfortunate as to remain many days in 
its neighbourhood; and even under our present bril- 
liant sun, it required no great stretch of fancy to 
picture feverish exhalations rising from every part of 
it. As we drew nearer to the Sunderbunds their ap- 
pearance improved; the woods assumed a greater 
variety of green and of shade; several round-topped 
trees, and some low palms, were seen among them, 
and a fresh vegetable fragrance was wafted from the 
shore. The stream is here intense, and its struggle 
with the spring-tide raises waves of a dark-coloured 
water, which put me in mind of the river where 
Dante found the spirit of Filippo Argenti. I looked 
with much interest on the first coco-palms I saw, yet 
they rather disappointed me. Their forms are indeed 
extremely graceful, but their verdure is black and fu- 
nereal, and they have something the appearance of 
the plumes of feathers which are carried before a 
hearse. Their presence, however, announced a more 
open and habitable country. The jungle receded 
from the shore, and its place was supplied by ex- 
tremely green fields, like meadows, which were said 
to be of rice, interspersed with smail woods of round 
headed trees, and villages of huts, thatched, and with 
their mud walls so low, that they looked like hay- 
stacks.” 


“During this day and the next I made several 
fresh observations on the persons and manners of the 
natives, by whom we were surrounded. I record 
them, though | may hereafter see reason to distrust 
in some slight degree their accuracy. 1| had observ- 
ed a thread hung round the necks of the fishermen 
who came first on board, and now found that it was 
an ornament worn in honour of some idol. The 
caste of fishermen does not rank high, though fish is 
considered as one of the purest and most lawful kinds 
of food. Nothing, indeed, seems more generally 
mistaken than the supposed prohibition of animal 
food to the Hindoos. It is not from any abstract de- 
sire to spare the life of living creatures, since fish 
would be a violation of this principle as well as 
beef; but from other notions of the hallowed or the 
polluted nature of particular viands. Thus many 
Brahmins eat both fish and kid. ‘The Rajpoots, be- 
sides these, eat mutton, venison, or goat’s flesh. 
Some castes may eat any thing but fowls, beef, or 
pork ; while pork is with others a favourite diet, and 
beef only is prohibited. Intoxicating liquors are for- 
bidden by their religion; but this is disregarded by 
great numbers both of high and low caste; and in- 
toxication is little less common, as | am assured, 
among the Indians, than among Europeans. Nor is 
it true that Hindoos are much more healthy than 
Europeans. Liver-complaints, and indurations of 
the spleen, are very common among them, particu- 
larly with those in easy circumstances, to which their 
immense consumption of * Ghee,” or clarified butter, 
must greatly contribute. ‘To cholera morbus they 
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are much more liable than the whites, and there are| bund, with very graceful figures, and distinguished **In the evening we again went on shore, to another 

yme kinds of fever which seem peculiar to the native 1 mildness of countenance almost approaching to] village, resembling the first in its essential features, 

see | eff minacy. hey regarded us with curiosity, and} but placed in a yet more fertile soil. The houses 
Ch t difference in colour between different! the children crowded round with creat familiarity. stood literally in a thicket of fruit trees. plantains 






































ative truck me much: of the crowd by whom we| The objects which surrounded us were of more than] and flowering shrubs; the muddy ponds were covered 
wert roundes ne we ck as negroes, others| common beauty and interest; the village, a collect-| with the broad-leaved lotus. and the adjacent * paddy, 

er ( per-coloured, and other ttle darker than | tion of mud-walled cottages, thatched, and many of| or rice-fields, were terminated by a wood of mae. 

p ie ‘Tur ( iom | have seen at Liverpool. Mr.| them covered with a creeping plant bearing a beau-| nut trees, between whose stems the light was visible, 
Miill, 4 n of Bishoy ( o, with} tiful broad leaf, of the gourd species, stood irregular- pretty much like a grove of Scotch firs. I here re- 
vir. Cor one of the ch t Co cattered in the midst of a wood of coco-palms, marked the difference between the coco and the 
service down to meet me, and \ iit, and other trees, among which the banyan was} palmira: the latter with a narrower leaf than the 
seen more th t , te me that he ry conspicuous and beautiful; we were cautioned! former, and at this time of year without fruit, with 
cannot rr this difference, which i ne tinst attempting to enter the houses, as such a! which the other abounded. For a few pice one of 

rough untry nd every where trik y easure gives much offence. Some of the natives.| the lads climbed up the tallest of these with great 
it not merely the difference of exposure, since tl wever, came up and offered to show us the way agility, notwithstanding the total want of boughs, 
variety of tint is visible in the fishermen who are|to the pa 1 Femple,” they said,“ of Ma-|and the slipperiness of the bark. My wife was 
iked all alike. Nor does it depend on caste, s leo.” We followed them through the beautiful] anxious to look into one of their houses. but found 
ery high caste Brahmins are sometimes black, whil ove hich overshadowed their dwellings, by a] its owne rs unwilling to allow her. Atlength one old 
ariahs are comparatively fair. It seems, therefore, ding anc ri path; the way was longer than low, I believe to get us away from his own thres- 
to be an acc difference, like that of light anc e expected. and it 4 wing dusk persever-| hold, said he would show us a very fine house. W 
c dark complexions in Europe, though where so much} ed, hows d arrive front o mall building| followed him to a cottage somewhat larger than 
f the body exposed to sight, it becomes more h three tures in fr rese ling lancet win-| those which we had yet seen; but on our entering 
riking here than in our own country sof the age H 1 e Se ( flight of| its little court-yard, the people came in much earnest- 
Accidents often happen in this great river, and| steps led up to it, in which the Brahmin of the place! ness to prevent our proceeding farther. We had, 
torms are frequent nail eieient The river is nov as waiti to receive us——an elderly man, naked! however, a fair opportunity of seeing an Indian farm- 
iusually high, and the Brahmins have prophesiec his flock, t distinguished by a narrow band of| yard and homestead. Jn front was a small mud 
that it will rise fourteen cubits higher, and t t thrown two or three times doubled across| building, with a thatched verandah looking towards 
Caleutta; they might as well have said ¢ t shoulder 1 breast, like . Which is a} the village, and behind was a court filled with coco- 
since the province has scarcely any single f tinction, worn, I under , by all Brah-| nut husk, and a little rice straw; in the centre of 
so high above the river. Whenever we see thi e boy with a similar badge, stood near|this was a round thatched building, raised on bam- 
few feet hig] than usual ure Id it is the nother n h the addition of a white} boos about a foot from the ground, which they said 
of a “tank,” or large artificial p 1 The cor up and he 1 police-officer| was a “ Goliah,” or granary round it were sma! 
is evidently most fertile and populous, and the The rrence of this Fi pean} mud cottages, each to all apy arance an apartment 
pre spect ot river and shore s ext ely I t r ‘ >D y 0 ta aan nsicallin the dwelling. In one corner was a little mill, 
and interesting. ‘The vessel in which we are It not, he ver y which we | somethin g like a crab-mill, to be worked by a man, 
commanded by one of the senior ] ts of the ¢ f 1 Brahmin an d himself to us as| for separating the rice from the husk. By all which 
pany's service, who, with his te e tl | Padre f the village, a name which they have} we could see through the open doors, the floor of the 

; ropeans on board; the crew, forty in number, ar na earnt from the Portuguese, but which is| apartments was of clay, devoid of furniture and light, 

;. Mohammedans, middle-sized, active nd rou d to re s persons of all descriptions|except what the door admitted. . ‘A Brahmin now 
though slender. Their uniform is merely { ve! dia, even in the most remote situations, | appeared, a formal pompous man, who spoke better 
turban, of a singularly flat shape, a white shirt, anc where no European penctrates once in acen-| Hindoostanee than the one whom we had seen 

} trowsers, with a shawl wrap] round 1 ! |before. I was surprise d to find that in these villages, 

; was amused to-day by s« g them pre I creatly 1 ted ] had no means of drawing a| (and Mr. Mill tells me that it is the case almost all 
eating tl dinner, seatec 1 ¢ ( the « ‘ beautiful and interesting; 1 cetch I have | over India) the word “ Grigi,” a corruption of * Ee- 

with an immense dish of rice, and a little sauce-boat s from rev ction, and every way unworthy] clesia,”’ is employed when speaking of any place of 

‘ of currie well seasoned wit} irlic, set between ¢ | wership. Many of these people looked unh« althy. 

/ three or four men; the « tity which they eat | never recollect having more powerfully felt the| Their village and its vicinity appeared to owe their 

ery great, and complete ( ves the co r| be y sil objects lr} eenhouse-like | fertility to excessive humidity under a burning sun, 

opinion that rice is a nouris! { ! On the temp tr f the atmosphere which sur-| Many ‘of the huts were surrounded by stagnant wa- 

r trary, ! am convinced that a fourth part of the b , the exotic appearance of the plants and | ter; “and near the entrance of one of them they 

potatoes would satisfy the hunger of the most robust! of the people, the verdure of the fields, the dark|showed us a little elevated mound like a grave, 

’ nd laborious. Potatoes are becoming gradually ( trees, a exuberant and neglected | which they said was their refuge when the last inun- 

abundant in Bengal; at first they were here s else the soil, teeming with life and food.) dation was at its height. So clos ly and mysteri- 

; where, unpopular Now they e much ce d! ne ted, as it re, out « abundance, would | ously do the instruments of production and destruc- 

" re spoken of as the best thing which the country! have been striking under any circumstances; they tion, plenty and pestilence, life and death, tread on 

q is ever received from its European mastet At! were still more to | ms just landed from a}the heels of each other! 

ner these people sit, not like the Turks, but with! three months’ voyage ; and to me, when associated Besides tamarinds, cocos, palmiras, plantains, and 
the knees drawn up e monkeys th the recollection ef the objects which have}! banyans,there were some other trees of which we could 
* Their eating and drinking ve: ourvht me out to India, the amiable manners and| not learn the European name, One was the neem, 
very ht,and w pt ‘ countenances of the people, contrasted with the sym- la tree not very unlike the acacia, the leaves of which 
ince cleanly and decent, their « bols of their foolish and polluted idolatry now first|are used to keep moths from books and clothes. 

: inimated, but less mild and itl before me, impressed me with a very solemn and| Another I supposed to be the manchineel,—a tree 

; ‘hey do not seem much troubled w earnest wish that I might in some degree, however/like a very large rhododendron, but new without 

; of Mohammedanism, yet ther small, be enabled to conduce to the spiritual advan-| flowers; its thick club-er ded branches, when wound- 

which they obviously render to tage of creatures so goodly, so gent and now so|ed, exuded a milky juice in large quantities, which 
eluctance. The c iptain of the | misled and blinded. As the sun went down, many /|the natives said would blister the fingers. We saw 
by of them, at my desire, to lay hold of our spaniel: t monstrous bats, bigger than the largest crows I have|one jackall run into the woods: the cries of these 
man made no difficulty, but afterwards rubbed his|seen, and chiefly to be distinguished from them by na crew loud and incessant as we returned to 
hauds against the side of the ship with an expression | their indented wings, unloosed their hold from the | the ship, and so nearly resembled the voice of chil- 
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of diseust w | determined to 
as much 
hoped to reach Fulta, where 
] night; but the 


were obliged to anchor a few 


1ich annoyed me, and 


spare their fi 
*“ We had 
English hote 


velings in future as possible, 
there 
ung foul 


After 


we went 


, before wind b 
miles short of it. 
dinner, the heat being c cage ‘rably abated, 
in the yacht’s boat to the nearest shore. Before us 
was xtent of swampy ground, but in a high 
state of cullivation, and covered with green rice, of- 


fering not unlike flax; right 


a large e 
an appearance on our 
moderate sized 


the river a 


was a 
numerous herd of cattle was feeding; 
these are a red, or red and white, with humps 
on their backs, nearly resembling those which | have) 
geen at Wynnstay and Combermere. Buffaloes are 


uncommon in the lower parts of Bengal. As we ap- 


proached the village, a number of men and boys| 


came out to meet us,all naked exce pt the Cummer- 


| pagoda, | the vessel we found two Bholiahs. or la 


village, and on the banks of 


penny. 
| penny 


They 
inight have been supposed the guardian genii of the 
} 


palm-trees, and sailed slowly around us, |dren at play, that it was searcely 


lascribe them to any other source 


y possible at first to 
On our arrival at 
rge row boats, 
with convenient cabins, sent to take us up the river, 
licht as not to| as it was impossible, with such light winds, for the 
it was intensely hot: | vacht to stem the force of the current. 
about 96 degrecs, The} Extensive plantations of sugar-cane, and numerous 
this morning to a]|cottages, resembling those we had already seen, 
icighbouring village, 1o purchase | appeared among the groves of coco-nut and othe r 
and it may show the}|fruit-trees, w hich covered the greater part of the 
poverty of the country, and the cheapness of the|shore; a few cows were tethered on the banks, and 
different articles, to observe, that hav ing bought all| some large brick-fields with sheds like those in Eng- 
the commodities which he wanted for a few pice*, he| land, and here and there a white staring European 
was unable in the whole market to get change for a} house, with plantations and shrubberies, gave notice 
rupee, or about two shillings. of our approach to an European a. At a 
distance of about nine miles from the place where 
* A small copper coin, about the value of our half-| we had left the yacht, we landed among some tall 
bamboos, and walked about a quarter of a mile to 





night and the whole of the next day 


was either contrary, or so 


“ During the 
the wind 
enable us to stem the current; 


the thermometer stood at 





our vessel went 
ldin a 
trifles for the 


commander of 
market he 


some vessel ; 
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the front of a very dingy, deserted looking house, not 
very unlike a country gentleman’s house in Russia, 
near some powder-mills; here we found carriages 
waiting for us, drawn by small horses with switch 
tails, and driven by postilions with whiskers, turbans, 
bare legs and arms, and blue jackets with tawdry 
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an inch in diameter, which receives a long flexible 
leather pipe, intended to introduce into the bell the 
air compressed from above by a forcing-pump. In 
the inside of the bell is a valve which serves to close 
the aperture, and prevent the air from escaping. 

In the interior were two s 





mall benches on opposite 


vellow lace. A “saees,” or groom, ran by the side|sides of the bell, with a foot-board between them. 
of each horse, and behind one of them were two| There was room enough for four persons. From the 


decent looking men with long beards and white cot- | 


middle of the ro 


of descended several strong chains, 




















ton dresses, who introduced themselves as my Peons | intended to sustain a kind of tron-basket, in which 
or Hurkarus; their badges were a short mace or ¢ lub | they place the stones or other matters which the y 
: of silver, of a crooked form, and terminating in a} wish to carry up. The bell in which we went n 
tiver’s head, something resembling a Dacian stand-| was suspended by the centre with strong ropes | 
ard, as represented on Trajan’s pillar, and a long j managed by means of a moveable crane erected on 
: silver stick with a knob at the head. ithe deck of a small vessel. We got to tl vel, 
We set outatar yuund trot; the saeeses keeping which was su ficiently elevated above the riace for 
b their places very nimbly on ea h side of us, though | that purpose, by means of a boat placed underneath 
on foot, along a raised, broadish, but bad road, with | it. We had with us two workmen. 
deep ditches of stagnant water on each side, beyond | We descended so slowly that we did not not 
wi h stretched out an apparently interminable wood | the motion of the bell; ut as soon as the bell . 
: f truit trees, interspersed with cottages: some seem- | lumersed 1 water, we felt a it the ea 
; ed to be shops, being entirely open with verandahs, | forehead a sense of pressure, which continued 
Py and all chiefly made up of mats and twisted bamboo. | creasing during some minutes, I did not, however. 
The crowd of people was considerable, and kept up| experience any pain in the ears; but my compan 
mething like the appearance ol a fair alone the |suffered so much, that we were obliged to stop our 
whole line of road. Many were in bullock carts, | a scent for a t time l'o rem dy that inconve- 
others driving loaded bullocks before them, a few had | nience, the nen instructed us, ter having 
wretched ponies, which, as wellas the bullocks, bore |. losed our nostrils and mouth, to endeavour to swal- 
too many and indubitable marks of neglect and hard | low, and to restrain our respiration for some moments, 
treatment; the manner in which the Hindoos seemed {in order that, by this exertion, the internal air might 
to treat even their horned cattle, sacred as they are jact on the Eustachian tube. ‘ly companion, how- 
ym the butcher's knife, appeared ‘ar worse than l ever, having tried it, found ] self very little relic 
that which often disgusts the eye and wounds the |ed by this remedy. After some minutes, we ré 1- 
feelings of a passenger through Loncon. jed our descent My friend suffered considerab! ‘ 
Further Extracts in our neat |} Was paie, his ss we totally discoloured hi p 
pearance was that of a man on the point of fainting 
— |he was in involuntary | spirits, owing, perhaps, to 
Narrati of a Descent in the Diving-Bell, &c. &e.\ the viol e of pain, added to that kind of ap 
3y Dr. Louis Tueopore Freperiek CoLvapon | prehension which our situation unavoidably inspir 
of Geneva, Hon. Mem. R. I. A. M. W. 8S. &c. jed. ‘This appeared to me the more remarkable, as 
Amongst the numerous applications of the sciences | MY ©25¢ was totally the reve mn L was in a state ol 
to the purposes of the arts, one of the most remark- excitement re ~ mbling the effect of some 7 — 
able, and at the same time one of the most import. | “UNOF. I suffered no P aa oA 52 — neee ont) 
ant, is undoubtedly that which has carried to so aie pressure | rane a head, as il - a ere 
' high a degree of perfection the diving-bell, and by had been bound about it. I spoke with the Work- 


this means rendered it one of the most useful of ma- 
chines, not only in the practice of submarine archi- 
tecture at great depths, but in mining or exploding 
the rocks which obstruct the entrance of harbours, or 
in obtaining from the bottom of the sea any valuable 
goods which may have been lost near the coast. 
Having heard when I was in Ireland, in September 
$2 the employment of this machine, which has 
been in use for several years past at Howth,near Dub- 
lin, and of the sensations experienced by those who 
descend to the bottom of the sea, l was very desirous 
to ascertain accuracy of the 
which had been stated to me. It was not long be- 
fore an excellent opportunity presented itself. Hav- 
ing obtained from my friend Mr. Bald a letter of in- 
troduction to Mr. Souter, engineer at Howth Har- 
bour, I left Dublin for Howth on the &th of Septem- 
ber, 1820, with a friend, intending to go down in the 
diving-bell. The weather was very fine; the wind, 
however, rather high, and the sea rough. We got 
into a boat at eleven o’clock in the morning, and in 





i), ot 


in person the tacts 


ee 


diving-bell is attached, 
the bottom of the water, employed in clearing the 
entrance of the harbour. 

The bel! in which we were to descend may be thus 
described. It was a kind of oblong iron chest, cast 
in plece, open below, six feet long, four 
broad, and five high: it weighed four tons; it 
was three inches thick at bottom, and 
thickness at It was cast in London, and, in- 
cluding the necessary apparatus and the air-pump, 
cost about £200. The bell being a great deal heavier 
than the water which it displaces, descends by its 
own weight. The upper part is pierced with eight 


} 
single 


one 


top. 


or ten holes, in which are fixed the same number of 


convex glasses, very thick, which transmit the light. 


The glasses, or lenses, are fixed in the top of the bell, | 


by means of a copper ring, screwed up against the 
glass, between which and the bell a coat of putty is 
laid, and then screwed hard up, so as to render it air- 
tight. The top is pierced with another hole, about 


/ 


a few minutes came along side a vessel to which the | 
The workmen were then at} 


half that} 


men, and had some difficulty in hearing them. 





| difficult 
t 
i] 


y of hearing rose to sucha height, that during 


hree or four minutes | could not hear the il 


yt d 


nh spe 


1 


could ‘ inde hear myself speak, thoug 


| spoke as loudly as possible; nor did even th ut 
| noise caused by the violence of the current against 
ithe sides of the bell reach my ears. I thus saw con- 
firmed by experience what Dr. Wollaston had fore 

seen by theory in his curious and interesting paper 
|on sounds inaudible to certain ears. 

After some moments, we arrived at the bottom of 
the water, where every unpleasant sensation almos 
jentirely left us. We were then twenty-seven feet below 
ithe surface. I confess that the recollection of th 
| ore it depth, joined to the idea, that if the mallest 
stone, or other matter, should obstruct the action ol 


the valve, the bell would be instantly filled with v 
ter, did not fail to create for a short time a k 


One of the workmen, however, to who! 


a 


iIneasiness, 


{ imparted my thoughts on that subject, desired me, 
with a at one of the 


us, which | obs rved to be som 


smile, to look gfiasses 


piacea 


} 


above } 
the m} 
ing. 
We 
water 


then a gre 


( Ked ih 


ddle, that bubbles of air were continually escap- 


1) 


1 


breathe 


with 


Li 


i 


iring the whole of our stay under 


much ease. Ve 


» experienced now and 


t Our perspiratior 


' 
il heat. i 


was sometimes 


copious, and sometnnes there suddenly came 


y 


so thick a vapour as to prevent my seeing the work- 


over 


men placed opposite to me; but as by means of the 


signals they constantly sent us from above pure ai 


in so large quantities, that a great part of what was 
contained in the bell made its escape with great vio- 
] 


lence, this inconvenience ve ry soon disappeared. Our 
pulse was not affected. 

Mr. Bald, who went down two days before me i 
one of the hells used at Howth, and 


a4 4 ] 
indebted for the 


to whose kind- 
communication of his 
notes and observations, took with him a thermome- 
ter, and found the temperature of the air at the sur- 
| face and in the inside of the bell to be 63 degrees 
} Fahr. while the temperature of the water within a 


ness I am 













foot of the bottom (that is to say, nineteen feet be- 
low the surface) was 56 degrees Palys 

The light which we had in going down and at tl 
bottom of the sea was verystrong. Mr. Bald couldd 


tinguish very easi 


y in descending a great number ol 





fishes, and other marine animals, which fled at the ip- 
proach of the diving-be The sun shone bright, and 
[ could write and read very easily We took some 
marine animais, and ovtaine eve es of ro 
which suggest ome interest ‘ explanatory 
of their formation, which er Is ras in th 
ise of coral, Xe. to ex s hat irt of 
the bottom of the sea aid sent any 
rock, Was composed ot san Uh i 
ent of water was iOlent ( t 
iter, as een through the ola ‘ \ 
e of light green: in.the b “ 
ten or twelve 1 ies of it, it s t 
Having remained more t i ! tor 
and having seen the men work a sily 
open air, they made som onals, ar \ ; 
fully satisfied with wh ‘ ind « 
of the taeciity nd safety of these bia i op 
tio Before we went down, they had thei 
asket at the bottom of the water, a i r to 
find it again, they were obliged, in ne t ‘ 
nals, to have the bell moved in every dires W i 


gave us the advantage ot becoming well ac 


with the method they employed to make themselves 


understood. In going up, the sensations which we ex- 





verienced in the head were very different from those 
ich we telt im descendi it seemed to us that 
ieads were growing rger, and that all the 
one were 0 to sepa ute 7 sd igreea 
tion, how er, did rt ia we were in 
rt m i e, not or ich pleased 
v\ ith hat e ii BUCils t ‘ W tu a‘ 1 v 
l Li irom rn V ’ \. 
Ch ( ma use of by t (men are v 
imple they msist Mm a nalier or eal im 
t strokes with &@ nanuner a the sice 
tie accordin { the wish ot the workime 
These signals are easily heard on board, thou 
ho made above reaches the be 
‘The men also send up a note of what they want 
upon label, which is instantly attended to if pra 
ti e, or some intunation sent doy to them that it 
cannot be done Chis is lect ’ Ca rae 1, 
oO end of which Is in ul Dt uid the othe on 
It is by the ynais avove des ed that the bel 
move m one p e to another in search of ston« 
his effected Vv raising the t a fi feet trom 
bottom, and then, by the aid of the moorings of 
he ship, the bell sweeps along in any desired direc- 
tion As soon as a large stone is discovered, a s 
nal is made,the horizontal movement is stopped, and 
the bell lowered over the stone. If the bell be a lit- 
tle aside, the workmen can, by standing in the bot- 
tom of the sea, and pressing with their shoulder 
inst the bell, make it swing a foot or two in an 
agirection, as it Is suspended from an outr goer, at 
yme height from the vessel's deck 
The men at Howth are principally occupied is 
iring the entrance to the harbour They are paid 
y the ton weight for what they quarry and 1) 
viz. 6s. 6d. per ton for very hard rock, that has chiet 
ly to be blasted with gunpowder; Ss. 5d. per ton te 
easker quarried rock; and 4s. per ton tor detaches 
stone, gravel, and mud. At this rate, ( ure rie 
to earn on an average 20s, per wee uil the yea 
round. ‘Their tonnage of rock averages 34 tons per 
day, and detached stone 54 tons for four men 
Tbe method of lowing ip rocks by aid of the divy- 
ing-bell, a prac tised in fr ind, IS as [ollows For 
an account of this process, lL am entire ly indebted to 


Mr. Bald’s kindness 


Three mena 


re emplovec 


re iin the bell; one holdst 
the other two strike alternate- 


with When the 


it 
jurmmpe ror boring-iron, 


t 


ily, quick, smart strokes hammers. 








hole is bored of the requisite depth, a tin cartridge, 
filled with gunpowder, about two inches diameter. 
and a foot in length, is inserted, and sand placed 
above it. To the top of the cartridge a tin pipe is 


soldered, having a brass screw at the upper 
is then raised up slowly, and ad 


[tional tin pipes with brass screws are attached, till 


| 
i 


The diving-bel 


j 
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FIFTH MONTH, 10 10, 1828, 





The short compilation, (or, as it has been 
tauntingly called, «the Creed,’’) principally 
consisting of extracts from the writings of our 
early Friends, inserted in this day’s paper with 
the preliminary remarks, we hope will obtain 
the close attention of our readers; considered 


in connection with the circumstances under 


i . 
which it was produced, the clamour which 


was raised, and the opprobrious epithets con- 


| tinually heaped upon it, this little, unassuming 


/pamphlet becomes invested with a degree of 
|importance, to which in itself it had no pre- 
|sion, and which those concerned in preparing 
it could not have antic ipated. It must, we 
think, be admitted by every candid reader, 


i 
\that the opposition by which these: extracts 


gold and silver straps; at the end of the pole| have been met, explains the real difference be- 
was the yoke, to which were fixed the collars|tween Friends and the Seceders, to be the 





(or, at least, of their 
|leaders) in respect to fundamental points of 
| Christian doc*rine. 


We adverted in one of our recent numbers, to 
the declaration issued by our late yearly meeting 
respecting the conduet and doctrines of the fol- 
lowers of Elias Hicks, who have seceded from 
Friends. This very interesting and able paper is 
now printing, and we had intended to have re- 
published it in our columns; but finding it would 
oecupy more space than we could devote to it 
consistently with our other duties, we propose 
to avail ourselves of the privilege proffered to 
us, of forwarding a copy to each of our sub- 
scribers beyond the verge of our yearly meet- 
\ing. We hope this course of procedure will 
afford general satisfaction, as we are desirous 
that this important document may receive due 
attention wherever it may come. 





We have received the fourth or April num- 


>| ber of Littell’s Religious Magazine, which, so 


far as we have inspected it, appears to sustain 


ithe promise of the preceding numbers. 
j 





The February number of the Christian Ob- 
server, and that for March of the London Ma- 


We have thus detailed some minute particu-| gazine, have also come to hand. 


These will contribute to our resources for 


age. ‘They are interesting inasmuch as they|the supply of matter for future numbers. 





| 
It may be well to mention, that, agreeably 
lto a hint which was given some wecks ago. 
we have had reprinted those numbers of “ The 
Friend’ of which the first impression was ex- 
hausted, so that new subscribers may now be 
supplied with the whole series from the com- 
mencment. 





Believers are not promised temporal riches; 


but they are assured of an aid, which is fully 
sufficient to reconcile them to their allotments. 


Dilliryn’s Reflections. 


od 
F ee aa 
the pipes are about two feet above the surface of the| pale steel, his shield is described as variegated 
water. with gold, white enamel, ivory, and amber. 
af 2 a ‘eo 2 yas > 7 ya * . . * . 
, __in the old practice, the tube was filled with pow Fishing is an art frequently mentioned, but 
der as a train, and fired ; but, in many instances, the ee 4 low . f th 
heat melted the solder of the pipe, and the water} generally as the employment of the poorest 
entering extinguished the fire. The improved me- and most miserable men. Rods, lines, hooks 
; thod is to leave the tube empty. The man who is made of horn, and large and small nets, are 
° to fire the charge is placed in a boat, close to the) 4}) noticed as implements used in fishing. The 
t >, to the top of the tube ;: ‘ce of cord is at-| . is 
ube, and to the top of the tube L piece f cord is a | dolphin and the seal are the only fish distinct- 
tached, which he holds in his left hand. Having in} i 
? the boat a chofler with small bits of iron red-hot in} ily mentione “by omer, besides oysters and 
it, he, with a pair of nippers, takes one of the bits of| some other she! | fish, which, it seems, from an 
yed-hot iron, and drops it down the tube, which| expression in the lhad, were caught by diving, 
instantly ignites the powder, and blows up the rock.| the diver leaping out of the ship « ven in stormv 
\ small portion of the tube is destroyed next the| th , 
‘ : sather. 
c cartridge ; but the greater part, which is held by the we - as : 
cord, is reserved for future service. The workmen| Chariots for war and travelling were so ge- 
in the boat experience no shock by the explosion ;| nerally used, that the manufacture of them | 
the only effect is a violent eruptive ebullition of the) myst have arrived at considerable perfection. 
F water, arising from the explosion; but those who| In Homer's dese ription of Juno and Minerva’s 
y stand on the shore, and upon any part of the rocks J ' 
6 connected with those that are blowing up, feel a very atte mpt to steal a march upon Jupiter, we have 
: strong concussion, similar to the shock of an earth-| the following partic ulars. Juno harnessed the| 
quake. A certain depth of water is necessary for| horses, and Hebe hung the wheels; these had | 
safety. Mr. Bald supposes at least twelve feet. leight spokes and an iron axle. The felloes| 
The workmen cannot go down and work when were of gold, the naves were round, and made 
the sea is very rough, as the swell would pre- > al } a 
vent them from settling on the bottom; and they are jot silver; a seat with two arms was hung by 
a frequently annoyed with what is termed a ground-| 
swell, when it is quite still at top. This is a sure pre- 
P ra 2070 , ae . , *h sel ‘ails : 
q lude of a brecze of caste rh wind, whic h seldom fails or straps, by which the horses were connected umsoundnces of the latter 
bs, to set in soon after, if it has not prevailed at the time ; ° . 
‘ : ; }with the pole. No mention is made of traces, 
: on the other side of the channel. idl 5 il eng C 
; The best and easiest time for going down is at low | S@@@#es; DaCk or belly bands. arts were| 
F water, when there is less pressure ; but amateurs pre- drawn by mules; the chariots generally by 
e fer going down at high-water, that they may have] horses, two, three, and even four abreast. 
it to say that they were twenty or thirty feet below| (Chariots were often inlaved or embossed with 
: rate ‘ -be : : ; 
, "aa ot a = ly d = ornamental work of gold, silver, brass, or tin. 
; e workmen are generally r 2 diving-| y,4; . 
bi heared apere pela. A up, the wheels were taken offj-axid 
B bell five hours in the day, without coming up; and in 
summer, one set of men are down ten hours one day, the body being protected w ith ogverlets, was 
and five hours the other, and so on alternately. They leaned up against the wall of the ¢@&eh house. 
; work at all seasons of the year,and do not feel much) [The reins were ornamented with gold and 
difference in the temperature. The water is more chilly | j ory. as also the headstalls 
q in the winter; and when they come up into the atmo- Th wat 1 is an article of furniture often 
i spheric air, they feel it rather cold, after being heated © tipes en Sturm < Uren : 
by their exertions below. They do not complain in mentioned. It was a stand with three feet, 
general of pains in the head, except those that are}and was applied to a variety of purposes. 
new hands, who are rather affected in that way,and|Sqme were only pots to be pli 1ced over = 
ie » 2 BOC f 
: about the ears; but this affection soon wears off. fire, others were vases. ager were used : 
. Edin. Phil. Jour. 
: |seats, or as mere orname ‘ntal pieces of furni. 
——= 
E ture, aa were ojien bestowed as prizes on the} ; 
; FOR THE FRIEND. victors at the games. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE AGE| By two incidental passages Homer, we 
q " OF HOMER. are informed of the antiquity of cradles and 
Concluded from page 226. mousetraps, SO minute are the particulars to 
| be learned from the ancient poets. 
Music was the most valued and practised of} — Among the mechanical tools used in Homer’s 
: the fine arts, although they do not appear tol time, we have already enumerated the axe 
; have had — than two musical instruments,| adze, and auger, when giving a description of] ¢ 
Fs one stringed, and the other a wind instrument. | the building of Ulysses’ ship. ‘To these may 
i The lyre, or hi arp, was said to have been a be added the anvil, sledge, and pincers of the 
% ed by Mercury from the shell of a land tortoise, blacksmith, and the portable anvil, mallet, and 
a with reeds or she ep’ 8 intestine 8 stretched across force ps of the goldsmith. 
é the shell for strings; wire does not seem to 
i, ave EO se ; » for ye etrur >of 
E have been used. Of the form or structure Of] Jars of the manners and habits of a very remote 
; their flute we have no description. — Little 
mention is made by Homer of the art of statu-| show the state of civilization at that early pe- 
ary, and he says nothing of painting, except} riod. and enable us to judge with some accu-| 
e that the prows of ships and Some lew other} racy y of the progressive advances of human) 
; articles were artificially coloured, from whence] skill and refinement. 7. 
q we may conclude that the two most extensive 
and valued branches of the fine arts were then : ag Ngee 
unknown, or in their infancy. There is a principle, which is pure, placed in the 
|} human mind, which in different places and ages hath 
Weaving and embroidery were arts much/had different names; it is, however, pure, and 
practised, and had attaine d great perfection, | proceeds from God. It is deep and inward, confined 
The former was always performed by women. to no forms of religion, nor excluded from any where 
Hesiod speaks of smelting both t 1 the heart stands in perfect sincerity. In whomso- 
Spes S ; « . 

' I ng both tin and iron ever this takes root and grows, of what nation so- 
and of the inlaying of metals of various CO-| ever, they become brethren in the best sense of the 
lours. The helmet of Hercules was made of | expression. —J. Woolman. 
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ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 


Continued from page 215. 


“* This last follows the first in order, and is a conse- 
quence of it, proceeding from it, as an effect from its 
cause. So as none could have enjoyed the last with- 


Friends, are not acknowledged now by the Society, whose works have always been acknowledged as a 


but are “ pronounced to be unsound and spurious.” 


fair statement of their principles. lam very confident 
And in their subsequent document, called * An Ad- | however, that the doctrine is supported by Scripture 
dress,” &c. ] 


they declare their determination to with-|and sound reason, But I wish to keep the discussion 
draw from religious communion with those who! within as narrow limits as the nature of the subjects 
have produced, and seem disposed to continue these | will ad It is on this ground that] pass over ma- 


out the first had been, (such being the wti// of God,) so | disorders—that is, from those who are not willing te ny of the cavilling objections and frivolous arguments 
also can none now partake of the first but as he wit-| receive as sound and e difying doctrines, the assertion | contain: 1 the Berean, because a distinct reply to 
nesseth the last. Wherefore, to us, they are both | that Jesus Christ was no more than man, e xcept in, each would extend these articles to an in onvenient 
causes of our justification ; ; the first the procuring, }that same manner that evs ry other righteous man is len 
efficient ; the other, the formal cause.”—Barclay, 367, | raised above the mere human nature—that in a stat ] fore [ leave entirely the subject of the effects 
368, 369. of nature, or as we come into existence, we have no/of th tmay not be ai to mention, that ! 
Extracts from the Berean. need of redemption by him—and that the benefits jSaid in t Do nes, * We do not question that the 
“The author, from p. 8 to 11 [of the Doctrines] Se ae eee we _ a Fri nds - be tb mi reatir mn a red some change, in consequence 
gives us his views of the scheme of redemption; and |*°™™* $0 EAS SERERRGS SHS Seale GIS amenge Bnet the tapes of Aim, to where Seccmmedation 0 was 


here he adopts the Calvinistic doctrine of satisfaction. 
The divine principle, we are told, ‘is the purchase of 
Christ's death.” *Had it not been for what ¢ ‘hrist 
has done for us, without us, in his human nature, 
‘we could not have had the seed of grace,—* with- 


darkest doctrines ever introduced into the Christian Iso remarka 
-|church, and even revolting to the 
reason, 
ed with them, are not received by I'riends, but “ pro- 
nounced unsound and 


adapted,” and referred to Gen. iii. 17. 
1 of the idea The Berean treats this 
set off to 


Ciod cannot curse,” 


first prince 
Because these, and other doctrines « 


ples of }in confirmat 


mnect- | with gr ind, as a 


it contempt and ridicule; 
the text, tells 1 logmatically, * 


“a state of things|p. 149. The reader 





j a ; 
purious, , however, may be informed, that 


out this’ outward death and sufferings, ‘the visita- has resulted,” terminating in the formation of a new | our pr Friends held the same sentiment that is 
“ « . , . ’ 

. . rn society ed on these doctrin *xpressed the d ine > Bare —_ ake 
tions and operations of the Spirit of God, in our society, found ae ee : : “* . in the « octrines R. Barclay even makes 
hearts, could never have been known.’—See p. 166 Returning to the essays of the Berean, in opposi- [it the foundation of an argument avainst the doctrine 

-aris, sve 2e e—nee p. le: : ' . : 
: 7 g I tion to the doctrines, we find them earnestly con- | of original sin—taking it as an undeniable fact, that 
* Our author's assumption is, that the first trans- : . : a vee 
: F . tending that infants, and consequently mankind ina|* the whole creation suffered a decay by Adam's 
gression of Adam produced in him, and through him . i - i ? : om , 
all hi terity. an in acity to | Jed or te state of nature, are not subjects of redemption by Je- ij fall, and yet” that “herbs and trees” do not there y 
in 7 $s pos ily, an capac filo be saved Oo - . < ¢ - ia . nd : 
stored I . s : sus Christ. become “ sinners.” See Barclay’s Works. fol. 41. 770, 


This opinion, we believe, is not less opposed 
to Scripture testimony, than to the divine attributes.” 
—354. 

‘Our author’s first part of justification consists, 
then, in removing certain incapacities, the existence 
of which rests ona mere hypothesis, and which cannot 
be sustained without admitting other hypotheses 
equally incapable of proof.”—ib. 

“J reject the anti-scriptural expression, Propitia- 
tory Sacrifice.”—ib, 323. 

“* This seed of grace’ was a free gift from infinite | 
bounty, bestowed from the beginning, and not a new 
principle, procured after the tall, and purchased by 
the shedding of innocent blood; such a scheme as 
this is revolting to the first principles of reason.” 

I have endeavoured to be brief in these quotations, 
but I believe that those disposed to see cannot fail to 
see, that the writers of the Berean advocate princi- 
ples totally at variance with those held by the early 
members of the Society. 

And thus the assertion, so frequently and confi- 
dently made, that they hold the doctrines of our early | 
Friends, is proved to “be totally destitute of founda- |* 
tion. 

I might instance many other points of doctrine, in 
which the contrast is traly striking, but as they will 
be brought into view in the further discussions of the 
subject, | do not consider it necessary to detain the 
reader from the intended investigation. 


| 





Having shown, by the foregoing comparison of 
doctrines, that the tenets advocated by the Berean, 
and on whie ~h a new socie ty is now forming, ure irre- 
concilably at variance with those of the Soc iety of 
Friends, | shall proceed now to notice more particu- 
larly some of these doctrines, with the arguments by 
which it is attempted to support them. 

The reader may bear in mind, that those doctrines 
promulgated in the Berean, and through various 
other channels, are now producing what might have 
been expected as a natural result—a separation in 
the Society of Friends. 
manner to bring it precisely within the language of 
the apostle, * They went out from us, because they 
were not of us.” in the first official document pub- 
lished by the separatists they say: “ A division exists 
among us,—developing, in its progress, views which | 
appear incompatible with each other.” 
TRINES [are] held by one part of Soc iety, which | 
we believe to be sound ande dify ing, and pronounce ‘dd | 
by the other part to be unsound and spurious.” 

*From THIS has resulted a state of things, that} 
has proved destructive of peace and tranquillity,” | 
&e. and from which we are given to understand 
the separation has taken place. Plainly, the part 
alluded to, deny the proper r divinity of Jesus C brist, 
his propitiat ory sacrifice, and mediation with the 
Father; with the necessity which all men are un- 
der by nature of redemption by him—together with 
sundry other tenets not necessary now to enumerate, 
And these “ doctrines,” ’ contrary as they are to Scrip- 
tare, and the clearly declared sentiments of our carly 


numbers, from page 164 te 230, and perhaps in other 
places—denying at one time that infants are affected Jing, * It was 


If the evange 
;to this writer, is not a place but a stare—and as they |tion between t 
the very arguments used by the Berean against the 


And it has taken place in a | 


“ DOC. | 


This sentiment is interwoven into several of the | and other places. 

In page 179, the Berean begins an article by say- 
shown in my last that E. Bates makes 
by the fall of Adam, with a proneness to sin; which]a distinction between the Word as Creator, and 
is most explicitly held forth by Barclay, and other|the Word as however, 
early Friends, and at another, p. 230, after reciting}so far from his having shown this in his previous 
what is freely and fully admitted by the Soc iety, that number, that this is the first mention of the charge. 
SIN is not imputed to infants, he queries : 
what then are infants saved or redeemed: 
not sinned in their own persons. 
ask, are infants saved or redeemed 
nal sin? 


Redeemer.” It happens, 





* From | Nor has he shown it in any of his numbers; nor can 
They have Such is the random manner in which he 
From what then, | 


he show it 
write uch the imposition he attempts to prac tis 
Is it from origi-|on his readers. 
If saved or redeemed from any sin, (AND I hold, 
THESE TERMS IMPLY SIN,) it must be from original 
sin—for there is no other kind of sin to be redeemed | Word was with God, and the Word was God; | y 


from. Him were all things made that were made; and the 


' 

' 

| 

| 

4 and the “ Doctrines” are in conformity with 
trine of original sin? If not, there is no meaning nor} Word was made flesh, and dwelt among men. He 
application in the writer’s reasoning or argument.” |came to his own, but his own received him not; but 


this, that *“ In the beginning was the Word, and the 


Is not this, then, a plain assertion of the doc- 


These remarks, it is to be remembered, are in re- 
ply to several quotations which are made from the 
doctrines, relating to * the saLvaTIon of infants,” that 
that * through 


to as many as received him, to them gave he power 
even to them that be 
} 9 ‘ 

lieve on his name. “ God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake unto the 
prophets, 


to become the sons of God, 


they are * objects of redeeming love,” 
Jesus Christ, a remedy sufficient for salvation has 
been provided for every individual soul.” And the 
whole force of his remarks is directed to the point, that 
they are not savep or rEpEEMED by Jesus Christ— 
in short, have no need of benefits from him, but as! person 
they stand simply in a state of nature, or the posteri- | power, 
ty of Adam are entitled to heaven, 
Saviour or Redeemer 


fathers by the 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the worlds, who being the 
brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
|, and upholding all things by the word of his 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat 
independent of a} down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
r !—But no—Heaven, according ‘list and apostle have made a distine- 
e Word as Creator and the Word as 
are neither saved nor redeemed——not raised out of deemer, then has E. Bates, 
their mere state of nature, their heaven is just the 
state they are in, and that is all of it! 

It may not be improper to remark, in this place, 
that John Brown brought against 2. Barclay some of 


but not otherwise 


To be continued.) 
— 


FOR THE FRIEND 


to the intimation given im the last 
insert the 


| 
Avreeably 
doctrines of Friends, in relation to the salvation of : 


infants. * As for his adding,” says R. Barclay, * they : 
that have no sin have no need of a Saviour to save paper in relation to some of the doctrines of 
ithem from sin,’ 


lnumber of “ The Friend,” we now 


> he overturns it all by asking me--| our religious Society, which was prepared by 
‘since I affirm [infants] have a seep of sin in them, 
which is called death, and the old man, how can 
they put off this and sing the song of the redeemed, 
which all that enter into glory must do?’ Does not }!1 1828 
| this, then, show | believe they have need of Christ, The members of our own Society, and our 
as a Saviour, a tng d for them, to deliver them 
from this?” Barclay’s Works, fol. 771. 7 hat 
| The reader w i a only perceive that the reason- : . Upon 'waat 
| }ing of the Berean is as completely answered by this lyrounds the disaffected party, who have since 
"| short extract from Barclay, as the cavil of John separated from the Society of I'riends, began, 
| Brown was at the timo—Dat he will see what I re- 
| quest him to bear in mind, that the doctrines of the 


the meeting for sufferings, and read from their 


Iminutes in the yearly meeting of Philadelphia, 


fellow Christians in general, will now have the 


opportunity of seemg for themselves, 


and have continued their opposition. They 


ll be able. from a perusal of this document, to 
will be able, ’ 
Berean are totally at variance with those of Barclay, , p ; . 
and our other ancient Friends kind of doctrines which the Soci- 
It is not necessary to detain the reader at the pre- | €t) of Friends profess, and for the faithful 
sent time, with arguments to prove, in the abstract, | maintenance of which they have, during a pe- 
that mankind are affected by the fall of Adam, not} ind of five years, suffered the vituperations and 
with guilt, but with infirmity and a proneness to sin. 
It has been already proved, and is susceptible of more sella ae het} 
abundant proof, that such were the doctrines of the | they will also be competent to decide, whether 
Society of Friends, as set forth by Robert Barclay, the promulgation of doctrines so sound, 


perceive the 


contumely of the followers of Elias Hicks; and 


ek 
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scriptural, and so accordant with the ancient|phlet which has given so much offence) with| bition of all the doctrines of Friends; as it re- 
faith of the Society, was a sufficient reason for |the exception of a few texts of Scripture, and| fers to those only, which were misrepresented 
introducing schism into a yearly meeting, for|some conjunctive words necessary to connect|in the controversy at Wilmington before allud- 
disturbing neighbourhoods, for dividing fami-|the parts together, are the expressions of Fox,|ed to, viz. the doctrines of the Holy Three 
lies, and for destroying social happiness and|Penn, Barclay, Claridge, and of the declara-| which bear record in heaven; the true divinity 
religious communion. We use this language |tion of faith made by the Society in 1693. and perfect manhood of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
in reference to the paper in question, because,| From this statement of facts, three conclu-| his sufferings and propitiatory sacrifice for the 
however other causes of difference may be al-|sions are evident; first, that the assertion that} Sins of all mankind, and the authenticity and 
leged to exist, and have in reality operated, yet \this paper was prepared as a creed for the So-| divine authority of the Holy Scriptures; all 
this act of the meeting for sufferings has been|ciety, and that it was intended for the sub-| Which sacred doctrines the Society of Friends 
a uniform and constant theme of objection, and | scription of all its members, at the peril of dis- have always believed, and which the truly ini- 
the cry of a creed, popery, and oppression of \ownment, is entirely gratuitous, and w ithout | tiated followers of Elias Hicks always deny; 
conscience, has always been the loudest in re-|foundation; secondly, that the meeting for the support of which, on the one hand, by the 
ference to this paper. A few remarks will] sufferings acted, in preparing it, in strict con-| faithful members of the Society, and the con- 
serve to explain the origin and design of this|formity with their duty, and with the ihe re stant opposition to and rejection of them, on 





much misrepresented document. usage of our Society; and, lastly, that the true|the other, by Elias Hieks and his followers, 

In the years 1822 and 1823, some indivi-| ground of objection tothe document in the minds 
duals in Wilmington, Delaware, who have since | of those 
been better known as the principal supporters 


' 
who have raised so much clamour 


the latter from the Society of Friends. Before 

against it, 1s their radical unsoundness in prinei-| concluding our remarks, we would make an 

ple, and their unwillingness to believe and ac-| Observation or two on the word erced,a recur- 

‘|knowledge the sound, saving, and scriptural| rence to the etymology of which would render 
truths and doctrines which it contains; by which} its sound much less harmless to many ears than 

they make it manifest to the world, that they are| it now appears to be. The word ereed is de- 

not true Quakers, and that they neither are in| rived from the Latin verb credere, to believe : 

behalf of our religious Society, avowed and ad-j| unison with the faith of the worthy founders of| @0y thing, then, which a man believes, is his 
voeated certain sentiments, entirely hostile to|our Society, or with its faithful members in the | creed upon that particular point. Menneverdo, 
the acknowledged principles of Friends, and to present day. nor can associate together, in a body without 
the plain doctrines of the Christian religion, When the minutes of the meeting for suffer-|50™€ Common object or purpose, and without 
ings were read in the vearly meeting in 1823, some principles of action, which are common to 

the followers of Elias ‘Hicks, who have since|#ll the members of the compact. These princi- 
seceded from Friends, raised a great clamour. | ples are capable of being spoken in words, or 
The cry of a creed, popery, oppression, &c. | reduced to writing; and if so reduced, they 
resounded from all sides; one declared that the| form a ereed. It is impossible, In the nature 
document was opposed to the principles of] of things, that a religious society can exist 
Quakerism; another, that it was contrary to! without a belie! or creed, either expressly 
reason, scripture, and revelation; another, that} ritten OF perfectly understood. The Society 
it had its origin in darkness, and was calculated! ™ F riends believe. im the great fundamental 
| to produce darkness; anda fourth, atan adjourn- | G0Ctines of Christianity, as laid down in the 
ment, when the subject was a second time un-, SC™ptures; this then is their creed. Elias 
der discussion, proposed that it should be erased Hicks, and his followers call the Scriptures a 
from the minutes of the meeting for sufferings. | “dead monument,” “mere letter,” and deny 
jt is also worthy of remark, that the conclusion the divinity and propitiatory sacrifice of our 
to propose this erasure, and the appointment blessed Lord; this, therefore, _ their creed. 
of the person to make the proposition to that| 4! we carry the system of infidelity to its ut- 
effect, had been agreed to at a private meeting most extent, and profess total atheism, we yet 
of some of the leaders of this disorderly fac-| have a creed. ‘To use the language of a cele- 
‘ tion, held intervening the two sittings of the| brated writer, we may believe in all unbelief. 
pared by the committee contained valuable | yearly meeting. So early had the followers of| 


of the “* Berean,’’ engaged in a newspaper con- 
troversy upon the doctrines of the Society of 
Friends, with a writer under a fictitious signa- 
ture. Inthe course of this discussion, these 
individuals, who had thus assumed to speak on 


much to the discredit and injury of our pro- 
fession. Under these circumstances, the meet- 
ing for sufferings, in consonance with the ex- 
press instructions of our discipline, deemed it 
to be its duty to disavow these notions, as not 
being the doctrines of the Society of Friends; 
and a committee being appointed on the sub- 
ject, they produced the paper now under no- 
tice, which it was intended to send to Wil- 
mington, for insertion in the journal in which 
the objectionable essays had been published, 
but the meeting, concluding that as the contro- 
versy had been anonymous, a disavowal on the | 
part of the Society of any concern in it, or re- 
sponsibility on account of it, by a simple mi- 
nute, would be sufficient, it was determined not 
to send the extracts. A worthy member of| 
the meeting for sufferings, since deceased, then 
incidentally suggested, that as the paper pre- 





This foolish clamour, then, against the word 
matter, it might be advantageous to print it in| Blias Hicks adopted the plan of holding pri-| creed, can only arise from ignorance of its 
pamphlet form, for general circulation; this|yate separate meetings, for prejudging, and meaning, or a desire to make use of it to alarm 
was acceded to, and the pamphlets were ready | predetermining matters, which were to come| and mislead the simple and unwary. 
for distribution at the time of the yearly meet- | before our meetings for discipline. After two| The Society of Friends has never thought it 
ing in 1823, turbulent sittings, the yearly meeting, in order| necessary that its members should subscribe to 
What occurred in that mecting, no orderly,|to regain a little quiet, directed the publication] any written declaration of faith, and it has ob- 
well instructed member of the society could|of the pamphlet to be suspended, but rejected| jected to the formation of creeds, drawn up in 
have anticipated. ‘The meeting for sufferings|the proposition to strike. it off the minutes of| the will and wisdom of uninspired men, and to 
had performed no more than its duty; it had|the meeting for sufferings, on the ground, that! the substitution of human contrivances, inven- 
merely done what had very frequently been|such a procedure would be equivalent to a re-| tions, and glosses in place of the plain doctrine 
done before by the Society in its various capa-|jection of the doctrines which it contained.|and texts of Scripture; it has also strenuously 
cities; for it has been the uniform, unvarying| From 1823 to the present time, great assiduity| protested against the arbitrary enforcement of 
practice, from its very beginning, for the body|has been used, both within and without the, any creed whatever; but it has never shrunk 
itself, or properly authorized members on its|limits of our yearly meeting, to misrepresent] from an open and manly avowal of its faith in 
behalf, to publish to the world the Christian|the design and character of this publication,| Scripture language, and it has always expected 
belief of Friends, whenever the reputation of|and to infuse prejudices against the members| and exacted from its members a unity of faith 
the Society seemed to require it. ‘The Society | of the meeting for sufferings into the minds of|in the grand fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
has as much right to declare its faith at this day, | those who had no means of obtaining correct) tianity, and a practice correspondent there- 
as it had in early time, and to choose any lan-|information. At our late yearly meeting, how-| with. 
guage or form which it may deem best adapted jever, the document being again read and de-| One great reason, in my opinion, why the 
tothis purpose. ‘The meeting for sufferings pre-|liberately considered, the doctrines it contains! new society, which has been formed by those 
ferred, however, to adhere to the language of| were fully approved, and the meeting for suffer-| who have separated from Friends, must and 
the acknowledged carly writers of the Society ; | ings were directed to publish it to the world. This} will be short lived, is their license to all man- 
hence we find that every word (in this pam-' little tract is not to be considered asa full exhi-! ner of belief and unbelief within their pale; we 
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say, their general license; for if the monstrous 
principle of their leader, that “ belief is no vir- 
tue, and unbelief no crime,” be admitted as true; 
and if doctrines, as some other of their writers 
say, are of no importance, we can see no reason | 
why Mahommedans, Jews, Pagans, and infi- 
dels of any grade, might not be admitted as 
members of this anomalous body. The truth 
of the matter is, that the leaders of the new 
sect, find themselves placed in a very unplea- 
sant predicament; if (as some of them have’ 
said) they should come forward with an open 
avowal, as a Society, of their doctrines re- 
specting Christ and the Scriptures, they would 
alarm, and perhaps entirely drive off, many of 
those who adhere to their party, under the be- 
lief which has been instilled into them, that 
there is no difference of principle between 
them and the Society of Friends. 

If, however, they take the other course, and 
exercise no control over the doctrines or prac- | 
tice of their members, they must have the sense | 
to perceive that their incongruous and ill-as-| 
sorted fabric will soon crumble, and fall from 
its own weight. 

It is owing to this difficulty that we find the! 
addresses which they have issued written in so} 
vague and negative a manner, on the subject| 
of doctrines; few of them can exactly agree on 
what their doctrines really are, and those that! 
can, are afraid affirmatively to avow them. 


Extracts from the Writings of Primitive Friends, | 
concerning the Di nity of our Lord and Saviour, | 
Jesus Christ.—Published by Direction of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings held in Philade Iphia.—Solomon | 
W. Conrad, Printer, 1223. | 
At a Meeting for Sufferings held in Philadelphia, | 

the 17th of the first month, 1823—An Essay, con- 
taining a few brief extracts from the writings of our 
primitive Friends, on several of the doctrines of the | 
Christian Religion, which have been always held, 
and are most surely believed by us, being produced | 
and read—on solid consideration, they appeared so 
likely to be productive of benefit, if a publication | 
thereof was made, and spread among our members 
generally, that the committee appointed on the print- 
ing and distribution of religious books, are directed 
to have a sufficient number of them struck off. and 
distributed accordingly ; being as follows :— 

We have always believed that the Holy Scriptures 
were written by divine inspiration, that they are able| 
to make wise unto salvation, through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus; for, as holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, they are there- 
fore profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction. 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good} 
works. But they are not nor cannot be subjected to 
the fallen, corrupt reason of man. We have alwavs 
asserted our willingness, that all our doctrines be 
tried by them; and admit it as a positive maxim, 
that whatsoever any do, (pretending to the Spirit,) | 
which is contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted 
and judged a delusion of the devil. 

We receive and believe in the testimony of the 
Scriptures, simply as it stands in the text—*“ There 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father. 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one.” 

We believe in the only wise, omnipotent, and ever- 
lasting God, the creator of all things in heaven and 
earth, and the preserver of all that he hath made 
who is God over all blessed for ever. 

The infinite and most wise God, who is the foun- 
dation, root, ahd spring of all operation, hath wrought 
all things by his eternal Word and Son. This is 
that Word that was in the beginning with God, and 
was God; by whom all things were made, and with- 
out whom was not any thing made that was made. 
Jesus Christ is the beloved and only begotten Son 


| 








of God, who, in the fulness of time, through the 
foly Ghost, was conceived and born of the Virgin 
Mary—in him we have redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins. We believe that he 


| was made a sacrifice for sin, who knew no sin; that 


he was crucified for us in the flesh, was buried and 
rose again the third day by the power of his Father 
for our justification, ascended up into heaven, and 
now sitteth at the right hand of God. 


As then that infinite and incomprehensible Foun- 


\tain of life and motion, operateth in the creatures by 


his own eternal word and power, so no creature has 
access again unto him but in and by the Son, accord- 
ing to his own blessed declaration, ** No man knoweth 


ithe Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 


will reveal him.” Again, “1am the way, the truth, 
and the life: no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” Hence he is the only Mediator between God 
and man: for, having been with God from all eter- 
nity, being himself God, and also in time partaking 
of the nature of man; through him is the goodness 
and love of God conveyed to mankind, and by him 


}again man receiveth and partaketh of these mercies. 


We acknowledge, that of ourselves we are not 
able to do any thing that is good; neither can we 
procure remission of sins or justification by any act 
of our own; but acknowledge all to be of and from 
his love, which is the original and fundamental cause 
of our acceptance. “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him, should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

We firmly believe it was necessary that Christ 
should come, that, by his death and sufferings, he 
might offer up himself a sacrifice to God for our sins, 
who his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree: so we believe that the remission of sins 
which any partake of, is only in and by virtue of that 
most satisfactory sacrifice, and no otherwise. For it 
is by the obedience of that one, that the free gift is 
come upon all to justification. Thus Christ by his 
death and sufferings hath reconciled us to God, even 
while we are enemies; that is, he offers reconciliation 
to us; and we are thereby put into a capacity of being 
reconciled. God is willing tobe reconciled unto us, 
and ready to remit the sins that are past, if we repent. 

Jesus Christ is the intercessor and advocate with 


the Father in heaven, appearing in the presence of 


God for us, being touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities, sufferings, and sorrows; and also by his 
Spirit in our hearts, he maketh intercession according 
to the will of God, crying Abba, Father. He tasted 
death for every man, shed his blood for all men, and 
is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 


} . ' . * ot | 
lonly, but also for the sins of the whole world. He} 
alone is our Redeemer and Saviour, the captain 


of our salvation, the promised seed, who bruises 


ithe serpent’s head; the alpha and omega, the first 


and the last. fe is our wisdom, righteousness, justi- 
fication, and redemption; neither is there salvation 
in any other; for there is no other name under hea- 
ven, given among men, whereby we may be saved. 

As he ascended far above all heavens, that he 
might fill all things, his fulness cannot be compre- 
henéed or contained in any finite creature, but in 
some measure known and experienced in us, as we 
are prepared to receive the same; as of his fulness 
we hi received grace for grace. He is both the 
word of faith and a quickening spirit in us, whereby 
he is the immediate cause, author, object, and strength 
of our living faith in his name and power, and of the 
work of our salvation from sin and bondage of cor- 
ruption. 

‘The Sen of God cannot be divided from the least 
or lowest appearance of his own divine light or life 
in us, no more than the sun from its own light: nor 
is the sufficiency of his light within set up or men- 
tioned in opposition to him, or to his fulness con- 
sidered as in himself or without us: nor can any 
measure or degree of light received from Christ, be 
properly called the fulness of Christ, or Christ as in 


and thereby a growing in grace, and in the knowledge 
of God, and of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
hath been and is truly experienced, 

Wherefore we say, that whatever Christ then did, 
both living and dying, was of great benefit to the 
salvation of all that have believed, and now do, and 
that hereafter shall believe in him unto justification 
and acceptance with God: but the way to come to 
that faith, is to receive and obey the manifestation of 
his divine light and grace in the conscience, which 
leads men to believe and value, and not to disown or 
undervalue Christ, as the common sacrifice and me- 
diator. For we do affirm, that to follow this holy 
light in the conscience, and to turn our minds, and 
bring all our deeds and thoughts to it, is the readiest, 
nay, the only right way, to have true, living, and sanc- 
tifying faith in Christ, as he appeared in the flesh ; 
and to discern the Lord’s body, coming, and sufferings 
aright, and to receive any real benefit by him as our 
only sacrifice and mediator; according to the be- 
loved disciple’s emphatical testimony—* If we walk 
in the light, as he (God) is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

By the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ without us, 
we, truly repenting and believing, are, through the 
mercy of God, justified from the imputation of sins 
and transgressions that are past, as though they had 
never been committed: and by the mighty work of 
Christ within us, the power, nature, and habits of sin 
are destroyed; that as sin once reigned unto death, 





even so now grace reigneth through righteousness 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 


JONATHAN 


_—o 


EVANS, Clerk 


FOR THE FRIEND, 
FRAGMENTS.—-NO., 6, 


John Richardson. Having it on my mind to visit 
a meeting up the river called Perquimus, on the west 
side of the river Choptank, and being on the east 
side, Henry Hosier, and some more Friends, set for- 
ward with me in a small boat, not in good condition, 
: We set out, as 
we thought, in good time to reach our desired port 
but when we were upon the great river, (as | remem- 


but crazy, with only one small sail. 


ber it is ten miles over the shortest way, but the 
manner of our crossing it made it more.) the wind 
veered much us, being within about fou: 
points of our course. It rained hard also, and was so 


}dark that we 
| 


against 
could scarcely see one another; and 
the water broke into the boat, so that it was nearly 
one man’s work to heave it out; 
|ny were discouraged, 
sick. Henry Hosier, of whom | had the most hope: 
for help, said that he could not steer the boat any 
longer. What by the extreme darkness, the roughi- 


‘ ; 1 
and all our compa- 


most of them being very sea- 


ness of the waves, boisterousness of the wind, and 
hard rain, I, unwell as I was, was obliged to under- 
take the steering of the boat, and not without some 





conflicts of mind, not having any certainty from any 
outward rule what way we went, having no fire, and 
light te 
in the Lord, that 
and | kept as near the 


the boat being open, we could not have any 
Bat my faith wa 
he would bring us to shore; 

and told my poor, sick, and 


| 
= as she would sail, j 


see our compass. 


helpless company, I believed that we should not per- 
ish, although we might miss our port. 
imminent danger I think | was never in before, upor 
any water: yet, renowned over all be the great name 
of the Lord for ever, we put into the mouth of our 


| desired river Percuimus, as though we had seen it in 
i 


But the like 


the day, or steered by a compass, neither of which 
| we had the benefit of for several hours. Here we 
went ashore, and made a great fire under the river's 
| cliff, and about midnight the moon rose, and it clear- 
|ed up and froze,and was very cold. My companions 
| falling asleep, I turned them over, pulling them from 
| the fire as it increased, and putting them nearer as it 
| failed, but could not keep them awake. I sought 
| logs of wood, and carried them to and minded the 


fulness, nor exclude him from being our complete | fire, which was work enough for the remaining part 


Saviour. 
this light and life of Christ within, is sincerely waited 


in, followed and obeyed, there is a blessed increase of| ing. 


And where the least degree or measure of 


a the night; but morning being come, we got into 
our cold icy boat, and sailed away towards the meet- 
When we were come among’ Friends, notice 


light and grace known and felt; as the path of the| was given of a stranger being there; and a heavenly 
just, it shines more and more until the perfect day ;'and sweet mecting it was, so that we thought we had 
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a good reward for all our trouble, blessed be the name} slander raised upon us, that the Quakers should deny absurdity in the different and contradictory attempts 
of the Lord now and for ever, for he is worthy. Al-| Christ, that suffered and died at Jerusalem, which was| of some of the writers of the new sect, in their great 
though he may see good to try us, sometimes one| all utterly fulse; the least thought of ul never entered| anxiety to explain away the low abuse which one of 
way, and sometimes another, how should we know | our hearts. ‘The same person also said, that never| their “ distinguished ministers,” endeavoured to cast 
that we have any faith, if it be not tried? How shall| any of the prophets, nor apostles, nor holy men of] upon the committee of the yearly meeting. I allude 
we know that we have any true love to God if it| God suffered any thing outwardly, but all their suf-| to a disingenuous effort to palliate the violence of 
never be proved? The trial of the true believer's faith | ferings were inward. I instanced to him many of the] their proceedings in Bucks quarter, in the 8th month 
is more precious than gold, The excellent sayings| prophets and apostles, how and by whom they suf-| last. “During the progress of the discussion that 
of Job came into my mind; “ Behold, I go forward,| fered. So the power of the Lord was brought over] took place,” it has been alleged in their behalf, “ a 
but he is not there ; and backward, but I cannot per-| his wicked imaginations and whimsies. much esteemed minister being deeply affected, we 
ceive him; on the left hand, where he doth work, believe, with the inconsistency of the orthodox party 
but I cannot behold him; he hideth himself on the} George Harrison and Stephen Hubbersty came on| enlisting hireling priests and lawyers in their service, 
right hand that I cannot see him.” And then, like a| the 10th of the fourth month, 1656, to the house of| to persecute their fellow members, in the course of 
man in the true faith, saith, “* The Lord knoweth the] Anthony Appleby, in Haverhill; they had not been|his observations expressed, ‘that Friends must not 
way that I take; when he hath tried me, I shall come/ long there, before a multitude of people beset the| deceive themselves with a persuasion that the trials 
forth as gold.” Job xxiii. 8, 9. house, cursing, swearing, threatening, and throwing they had to endure were nearly at an end; and that 
stones at the door till about midnight, Next morning} for his part he should not be surprised, if our civil 
satel sd in writ-| they renewed their rage, swearing they would have| government would admit of it, that the kennels of 
wap onan a : aeaiaeant eeuribaabines these men, or pull the house down, much like the wick-| the bloodhounds of persecution should be ransacked, 
of his daughter, and at his house in the country on| 4 Sodomites at the door of Lot. At length with one| and the ravens of the law invoked, and those scenes 
that occasion; after the ceremony was over, and dinner accord they made an onset, and broke the gate into of cruelty that have disgraced the page of history, 
on the table, the priest said what they call the grace, | Pieces, entered the house, haled out George and Ste-}should again be realized.’” This is is one version 
wherein he gave thanks for their creation, redemp-| phen, and desperately beat and kicked them, driving of the story. The Berean gives another, entirely dif- 
tion, sanctification, &c. to which I paid no respect, | them along the street with hallooing and shouting, ferent, and which is as follows. “In the quarterly 
keeping on my hat all the time, because it was a dead| #24 stoned them beyond the town’s end. When An-| meeting above alluded to,” (Bucks quarter,) “held 
J ’ 3d of 8th mo., long and violent opposition was made 
by the orthodox members, aided by the Philadelphia 
committee (misnamed, the yearly meeting’s commit- 
tee) to the proceedings of the meeting, although 
united in by more than five-sixths of the members. 
It was in the course of this discussion that a ‘distin- 
guished minister’ alluded to the bloody persecutions 
of a hireling priesthood, in times past, in which he 
quoted the prophet, Isaiah lvi. 2, and ‘denominated 
them, not the ‘ committee,’ the * bloodhounds of per- 
secution.’” The verse above named is this : “ Blessed 
is the man that doeth this, and the son of man that 
layeth hold on it, that keepeth the sabbath from pol- 
huting it, and keepeth his hand from doing any evil.” 
Now, if the reader can tell me what this has to do 
with the yearly meeting’s committee, or the “blood- 
hounds of persecution,” he is a man of much greater 
sagacity than I am, 

Setting aside the gross falsehoods above related, 
the “long and violent opposition, aided by the Phila- 
delphia committee,” (when, as I am credibly informed, 
the yearly meeting's committee had taken no part in 
the discussion,) and “ enlisting hireling priests,” &c. 
the contradictory accounts they give in order to 
smooth over the coarse and abusive language of one 
of their “distinguished ministers,” language which 
would not for a moment be tolerated in any society 
except the one to which this “ distinguished minister” 
belongs, may serve to show us to what miserable shifts 
people are driven, when they set truth and decency 
at defiance. 

What this * distinguished minister” really said was 
this: ‘ Do not suppose, my friends, that our suffer- 
‘ , ings are atanend. No: they have raked the ken- 
: & his scaly ainamnie Ghee hold doctrines repugnant to the Scriptures, they tell} neis of persecution, and sent the blood hounds to bate 
profane revellings, as he and his company were men | us * that the Scriptures are full of contradictions and us, and they will cause the ravens of the law to de- 
doing ; and, therefore, a prophet of God, by divine | absurdities ;” and “that it is in vain that any man stroy us.” ' The reader is now left to infer what was 
authority and direction, cried out, “ Wo to them that| quotes the Scriptures as authority for his opinions.” | intended by the “ blood hounds of persecution.” 
chaunt to the sound of the viol, and invent to them-| " One very striking contradiction I will here men- : } . 


























































form; and that neither the priest himself, nor any of | thony Appleby = ” & justice “ “ew 
his company, seemed to have any real sense of what} of that riot and are abuse of his F rienas, ie _ ae 
fe said. As soon as dinner was over a fiddler began| tice would not hear him, because he had his hat on, but 
to play; and up started the priest, and taking one of ordered the oe ee * that Neve to be 
the young women by the hand, fell a dancing very aa they should bring them to him to 
merrily. But I being in the room, and under heavi- pumisned. 

noss, some others of the company could not take all oe - 

the liberty the occasion called for in their way, and FOR THE FRIEND. 
expecting I would not stay long, forbore. Nor could 
the priest make much of his dance; for the load upon 
my mind was to be left among them before | depart- 
ed, and [ only wanted a proper occasion, which was 
soon offered; for the priest’s dance going on heavily, 


The great difficulty the seceders have to maintain 
| their positions by argument, and the numerous in- 
consistencies and contradictions that are daily mani- 
|fested in their conduct and publications, ought to 
he left it, and came to me, where I was sitting quiet fel -_ ee - = o— honest eon them, 
ad . Ps *| for | have no doubt there are many of this descrip- 
and would have had me dance with one of the young! Gent At one time they declare “ ian Mestzinns are “ 
women, Then I took the opportunity to tell him, that) 14 consequence ; that we ought to be left at liberty 

: f ai afi | . : . . 
ees os —_ ae oes rte ae to adopt os doctrines we please, gos remain 
e Almighty and the company so very lately, Sivin&! members of the Society of Friends. is is the ex- 
thanks for his creation, redemption, sanctification, | y 


’ | act language of the Irish seceders. After pursuing 
&c. and so very quickly after to fall into such beha- | this silly argument till they are completely run ashore, 
viour, as did not consist with sanctification and re-| they will then flatly deny that they ever supported 
demption, denoted his very great insensibility of the} och a ground, : 


import of his own words. Then he clapped himself | of no importance 
down on a seat, and began to defend the use and in-/ iis fal} by their own weakness, they then come out 
necence of music, (which at that time was not the | boldly, and, with as much confidence as if they believed 
most offensive part,) and said that king David used | themselves, assert “that they have always held the 
music, yet was a prophet, greatly beloved of God, and | doctrines of our early Friends.” After showing them 
wrote the Psalins, owned by Christ as of divine au-| by numerous and plain quotations, that their doc- 
thority. I replied, that David employed his music) trines and those of our early Friends are at variance 
in holy hymns and spiritual songs to the Lord, ac-| on some of the fundamentals of the Christian reli- 
cording to the dispensation then in being ; but that | gion, they then contend “ that our early Friends not 


afterwards, some airy persons, such as the priest him- | only contradict each other, but that the same authors 
solf, had invented unto themselves instruments of} .ontradict themselves.” 


music, like unto David’s, and used them in their | 


They then assert, * that opinions are 
.” After their arguments to support 


If we show them that they 





selves instruments of music like David,” and thou) tion, The present editor of the Berean, I understand view anscassaanledinnseints. Comnzctor. 
being in that practice, the wo is upon thee also. Up-| from undoubted authority, was the aaathor of Via. | OO  —_—————S====—= 
on this I was very easy, and left him sitting silent,| dex.” In the latter he gave plain and forcible quo- IMARRIED, 

and the company in some surprise ; and wishing them > 


| tations from the writings of our early Friends in order 
to prove the divinity of Christ, the doctrine of the 
atonement, &c. These are the doctrines for which 


Friends are now contending, and which the same in- 
George Fox. Among others that came to see and| dividual opposes with much earnestness, So intent 


discourse with me, there was a certain person from | is he to disprove the divinity of Christ, that he says 
Nottingham, a soldier, who had been a Baptist, as [|in the Berean for second month last, page 71, “ It 
understood, and with him came several others. In| nay, perhaps, be hereafter consistent with the designs 
discourse, this person said to me, “ Your faith stands | of Infinite Wisdom, for some ends which cannot now 
in a man that died at Jerusalem, and there never was) be conceived by any human foresight or sagacity, to 
any such thing.” Being exceedingly grieved to hear! prepare another glorious body, and on it pour out 
him, I said, “ How, did not Christ suffer without the! again the Spirit without measure, in order to fulfil 
gates of Jerusalem, through the professing Jews,| some still more magnificent purposes.” Awful to re- 
chief priests, and Pilate ?” He denied that ever Christ | late, @ s/ill more magnificent purpose than the redemp- 
suffered there outwardly. Then I asked him, whe-| lion of the world!!! Happy is it for any society of 
ther there were not chief priests, Jews, and Pilate | Christians to be rid of members who hold such senti- 
there outwardly? When he could not deny that, I| ments; sentiments that are subversive of the funda- 
told him, As certainly as there was a chief priest, and | mental principle of our religion, the divinity of Jesus 
Jews, and Pilate there outwardly, so certainly was!Christ our Lord, Yet this is the man who could 
Christ persecuted by them, and did suffer there out-| write “ Vindex.” 

wardly under them. Yet from this man’s words wasa| I will relate one more instance of extraordinary 


At Friends’ Meeting, Mulberry street, on 5th day, 
8th inst., Wittiam Brppve, druggist, to Evizaneru 
Garrett, daughter of Philip Garrett, all of this city. 

On third day, the 6th instant, at Friends’ North 
Meeting House, Witutiam Mavu.e, to Mary, daughter 
of Edward Randolph, all of this city, 


all well, I departed in peace and great tranquillity of 
mind. 








=O) 


DEATHS. 


Died, on 4th day morning, 7th instant, Joun War- 
per, long a respectable merchant of this city, and 
member of the Socicty of Friends, aged 77 years, 

On the 30th ult., at her residence on the Wissa- 
hickon, Mary Paun,a worthy member and elder in 
the Society of Friends, of Gwynned monthly, and Ply- 
mouth particular meeting, aged about 83. 
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